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her attention from the state of her arm, the{animals, conforming always to the improving 
flexor muscles gradually relaxed, and the child} condition of the earth, there is nothing like 
was in danger of falling. ‘The details of the|chance or irregularity in the composition of 
case do not belong to our present enquiry ;\the system. In proportion, indeed, as we 
but we see here, first, that there are two pro-|comprehend the principles of mechanics, or 
perties in the arm—which is shown by the loss|of hydraulics, as applicable to the animal ma- 
of the one, and the continuance of the other: |chinery, we shall be satisfied of the perfection 
secondly, that these properties exist through) of the design.” 
different conditions of the nervous system ;} “ Our argument, in the early part of the vo- 
and, thirdly, we perceive how ineffectual to|lume, has shown man, by the power of the 
the exercise of limbs is the continuance of the| hand (as the ready instrument of the mind) 
muscular power, without the sensibility which| accommodated to every condition. We first 
should accompany and direct it.’’ see the hand ministering to his necessities, and 
* One cannot but reflect here on that grand | sustaining the life of the individual :—a second 
revolution which took place when language, |stage of his progress, we see it adapted to the 
till then limited to its proper organ, had its re-| wants of society, when man becomes a la- 
presentation in the work of the hand. Now/bourer and an artificer. In a state still more 
that a man of mean estate can have a library |advanced, science is brought in aid of mecha- 
of more intrinsic value than that of Cicero,|nical ingenuity. The elements which seemed 
when the sentiments of past ages are as fami-|adverse to the progress of society, become 
liar as those of the present, and the knowledge|the means of conducing to it. The seas, 
of different empires is transmitted and com-| which at first set limits to nations, and grouped 
mon to all, we cannot expect to have our sages | mankind into families, are now the means by 
followed, as of old, by their five thousand|which they are associated. Philosophical 
scholars. Nations will not now record their|chemistry has subjected the elements to man’s 
acts by building pyramids, nor consecrate tem-| use; and all tend to the final accomplishment 
ples and raise statues, once the only means/|of the great objects to which every thing from 
of perpetuating great deeds or extraordinary | the beginuing has pointed: the multiplication and 
virtues. It is in vain that our artists complain | distribution of mankind, and the enlargement 
that patronage is withheld ; for the ingenuity | of the sources of his comfort and enjoyment— 
of the hand has at length subdued the arts of|the relief from too incessant toil, and the con- 
design—printing has made all other records|sequent improvement of the higher faculties of 
barbarous, and great men build for ee nature. Instinct has directed animals, until 
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BELL ON THE HAND. 
(Concluded from page 51.) 


** That insects have the most exquisite or- 
gans of sense, must be allowed: but we do 
not reflect on the extraordinary accuracy with 
which they measure distance ; which is an 
adaptation of the muscular exertion to the 
sense of vision. The spider, which I have 
already alluded to ina former chapter—the 
aranea scenica, when about to leap, elevates 
itself upon its fore legs, and lifting its head, 
seems to survey the spot before it jumps. 
When this insect spies a small gnat or fly upon 
the wall, it creeps very gently towards it, with 
short steps, till it comes within a proper dis- 
tance, and then it springs suddenly, like a 
tiger. It will jump two feet to seize upon a 
bee. 

*“ We have a more curious instance of 
the precision of eye, and the adaptation of 
muscular action, in the chetodon rostratus. 
This fish inhabits the Indian rivers, and lives 
on the smaller aquatic flies. When it observes 
a fly alighted on a twig, or flving near, (for it 
can shoot them on the wing) it darts a drop of 
water with so steady an aim as to bring the fly 
down into the water, when it falls an easy 
prey. These fishes are kept in large vases for 
amusement, and if a fly be presented on the 
end of a twig, they will shoot at it with sur- 
prising accuracy. In its natural state it will 
hit a fly at the distance of from three to six 
feet. The zeus insidiator has also the power 
of forming its mouth into a tube, and squirting 
at flies, so as to encumber their wings, and 
bring them to the surface of the water.” 

“The last proof of the necessity of the 
combination of the muscular sense with the 
sense of contact, will be conclusive. The 
following is not a solitary instance :—A mo- 
ther, while nursing her infant, was seized 
with a paralysis, attended by the loss of power 
on one side of her body, and the loss of sen- 
sibility on the other side. The surprising, 
and indeed the alarming circumstance here 
was, that she could hold her child to her bo- 
som with the arm which possessed the mus- 
cular power, but only as long as she looked to 
the infant. If surrounding objects withdrew 


a ‘ livelong monument.’ ” they are spread to the utmost verge of their 
* Elasticity is extensively employed in the| destined places of abode. Man too is borne 
machinery of the animal body ; and to show onwards; and although, on consulting his rea- 
how finely it must be apportioned, we shall|son, much is dark and doubtful, yet does his 
take the instance of a bridge built with iron | genius operate to fulfil the same design, en- 
instead of stone ; and having a certain swing|larging the sphere of life and enjoyment. 
and elasticity. It lately happened that a} ‘ Whilst we have before us the course of hu- 
bridge of this kind fell in very curious cir-| man advancement, as in amap, we are called to 
cumstances—by the marching of a body of)a narrower and yet a more important consider- 
soldiers over it. Now the bridge was calcu-|ation: for what to us avail all these proofs of 
lated to sustain a greater weight than this body | divine power, of harmony in nature, of design 
of men: and had they walked tumultuously|—the predestined accommodation of the earth, 
over it, it would have withstood the pressure ;| and the creation of man’s frame and faculties, 
but the soldiers marching to time, accumulat-|if we are stopped here? If we perceive no 
ed a motion aided by the elasticity of the ma-| more direct relation between the individual 
terial, which broke itdown. ‘This leads us to| and the Creator? But we are not so precluded 
form a conception of the necessity of the fine| from advancement : on the contrary, reasons 
adjustment of the material in the animal fa-| accumulate at every step, for a higher estimate 
bric ; not merely to enable it to sustain the} of the hving soul, and give us assurance that 
incumbent weight, or transverse or oblique! its condition is the final object and end of all 
impulses, but to withstand the frequent and re-| this machinery, and of these successive revo- 
gularly repeated forces to which it may be sub-| lutions. ‘I’o this must be referred the weakness 
ject in the various actions of the body. It}of the frame, and its liability to injury, the 
gives interest to this fact, that there is hard-| helplessness of infancy, the infirmities of age, 
ly a bone but what hasa constitution of its| the pains, diseases, distresses, and afflictions 
own, adjusted to its place and use.” of life—for by such means is man to be dis- 
“ It has been shown, that whether we take) ciplined—his faculties and virtues to be un- 
the animal body as a single machine, or em-|felded, and his affections drawn to a spiritual 
brace in the survey the successive creation of! Protector.” H. 
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Por “The Friend.” | to obey his parents, not because he is convinc- 


PILSAL OBEDIENCE. a ed their commands are right, but because * it 
In the perusal of “ Scripture Principles of| js right.” That is, to obey is right. In an- 


. ” ‘, ; . . ss . ; 
Education,” by Caroline Fry, the contents of other place, he is told to obey his parents, not 
the ninth chapter have so nearly accorded With) for the reasonableness of so doing, which he 


my own views, as to induce me to extract it) may or may not perceive, but because “ it is 


for publication in the Friend. They are for, 
that purpose offered to the decision of the| 
editor. 10th mo. 1833. M. | 
* Children obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
right.”” Ephesians, vi. 1. 

A principle so common and undisputed as) 
the duty of filial obedience, may appear to offer 
little occasion for comment. 


we find the submission exacted from children | 
by their parents, was often carried to excess ; 
failures in it, subjecting them to the severest| 
penalties of the law. In Scripture it not only 
stands as one of the ten commandments, and 
the first with promise, but is one most fre-| 
quently and definitely repeated in the New| 
Testament, as if to show us that no change of | 
time or circumstances, no increase of light or| 





freedom of conscience, no growth of moral and 
religious liberty, could abrogate this funda- 
mental law of nature. 

With all this, and though I have said it is a 
principle so common and undisputed as scarce- 
ly to need any comment, I think it stands 
lower in the estimate of moral virtues now 
than at any other period. Whether this is the 
result of intellectual improvement or promis- 
sory of future wisdom, may be a question for 
the discussion of ‘philosophy ; but I prefer to 
leave it to the decision of the divine precepts. 

These precepts are addressed to the child, 


_ and charge on him the responsibility of ae 


ling them. My observations are for the parent. 
I speak of obedience as a principle of educa- 
tion; for if 1 am correct in saying that filial 
respect does not rank high in the scale of vir-| 
tues at the present time, I cannot but think 
the deficiency originates with the parent. It 
is not the fashion to require obedience from 
children as a principle. It is very common to 
hear parents say, or those who, as teachers, 
hold a parent’s place, “1 never require any 
thing of children without explaining to them 
my reasons for it ; I wish them to obey me from 
conviction of the propriety of my commands.” 
And, again, with reference to matters of judg- 
ment and knowledge—“I always accustom 
children to think for themselves ; to form their 
own judgment of what I communicate to them, 
rather than to receive it on my authority. I 


desire, in few words, to represent the falseness 


pleasing to the Lord.” 

‘These are some of many similar texts, in none 
of which do I see any such conditions or in- 
ducements to obedience appended, as are 
made use of by the parents alluded to above. 


prove it to his understanding; if I wished to 
produce in manhood a proud freethinker, or a 
lawless infidel, this is the method I[ would use ; 
but not if I desired to see in my child, an hum- 
ble, believing, self-distrusting child of God. 1 
speak earnestly upon this subject, because I see 
that very sensible and pious people have fallen 
into this system, incautiously and without re- 
flection. It is a bad spirit to cultivate. Dis- 
respect to parental authority is the first evil re- 
sulting from it ; but it is not the only one : con- 


Secondly, it is contrary to the method of|tempt for all human authority is the next ; and 


God’s dealing with the children of his own 


1 | family; which, as before stated, we have pro- 
* n.!| . . 

; : t seems @ pri0-| fessed to consider the surest guide and exam- 

ciple so self-evident to the moral sense of man-| 


kind, as not to have wanted the enforcement! , 
of Divine revelation ; for in heathen antiquity | 


ple for the treatment of ours ; having the same 
ature to act upon, and the same end in view. 
God requires of his children an obedience be- 
yond their understanding of his commands, and 


in the end, a questioning of the authority of 
God himself. 

I lately heard a little girl say to a lady who 
was talking to her of her studies, * { think ifI 
were under your care, we should differ about 
the propriety of those books.” “ ‘Then, my 
dear,” replied her friend, “as I am twenty 


apart from their perception of the fitness of| years older than yourself, you would of course 


them. Doubtless, all his commands are fit 
and reasonable, and such as by their own ex- 
cellence might bespeak obedience if under- 
stood aright. But the perception of this is 
not the ground on which obedience is demand- 
ed from man in his state of blindness and ig- 
norance. The principle of obedience is the 
duty of the creature to his God—in the gospel ; 
of the child, to his father. It is true there is 
a difference. The heavenly Father cannot 
err, the earthly father may ; consequently, the 
ebedience of a child is limited by the maturity 
of his understanding ; as a man he must act on 
his own responsibility, of course on his own 
judgment ; but this affects not the period of 
education. I mean to show no more by this 
analogy, than that while obedience to a parent 
is due, itis due because he is a parent, not be- 
cause his commands are reasonable in the 
judgment of the child. 

And thirdly, | think this principle is bad, in 
the results it is likely to produce. Independ- 


be wrong.”” ‘The child was surprised and con- 
fused. She had been taught to “think for her- 
self.”” I thought the lesson intended to be thus 
given, wasa proper one. Again: I heard a 
friend desire her little boy to lay down the po- 
ker he was raising towards the fire : he did not 
obey ; but, after many biddings, asked why. 
The mother said, ‘* Come here, and I will tell 
you a story of a little boy who burned himself 
by playing with the fire.”’ I said to her, “Do 
not do that. ‘Tell him a story now of a child 
who did not do as he was bidden ; and teach 
him another time the consequences of playing 
with fire.” I hope to be excused these minute 
details, and the mention of myself in them. 
They will illustrate my meaning in the simplest 
manner and the fewest words. 

To return to our text, and the precept it 
contains. This, if it is the duty of a child to 
fulfil, it is the duty of the parent to require. 
With him, indeed, is the greater responsibility; 
for if the habit of obedience exist at all in 


| child the engraited word.” “ If any man think 


: q et ts |tion of it in a tone so different ? To tell my 
wish to encourage indepen ee pe | child, that I, his father, his tutor, appointed by 
Of such a principle of education, carried into| Gq 

| 


effect to the extent that I have often seen it, I) sovernor, am to be judged by his imbecility— 


ence of opinion is not a grace ; it is in many childhood, it must be implanted before the age 
cases a vice. To the latest moment of exist-|of moral responsibility ; and [ am persuaded, 
ence, in the utmost maturity of intellect, on} were there no errors in education, there would 
the most important matter, man is not to think | be few disrespectful, disobedient children. A 
for himself; but to believe what he is told upon | parent, then, is not at liberty to relinquish this 
higher authority. And when all human learn-| obedience : and I think it is his duty to require 
ing shall have enlarged his mind, and heavenly | jt on the right ground ; not only because it is 
knowledge been added to its stores, and others | advantageous, because it is reasonable, and 
shall bow before him as the wisest of men, the | because it is pleasing—but because it is right. 
greatest grace that can adorn his character, 
will be at last as it was at first—to feel that he 
knows nothing, and to receive “as a little 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 

The 22d number of “The Friend,” in the last 
editorial year, contained William Penn’s letter 
to his father acquainting him of his first ar- 
rest, with some interesting circumstances con- 
nected with that event. Subsequent examina- 
tion of the ancient decuments, among which 
that letter was found, has yielded two others, 
furnishing further incidents in the history of 


he knoweth any thing, he knoweth nothing as 
he ought to know.”’ If such be the perfection 


of Christian character, why begin the forma- 


and man to be his instructer, guide and 


|that he is to receive no opinion upon my au- 
|thority—that he is to examine my opinions 
jand judge for himself—that he is not to be- 
| lieve or do what I tell him, unless I can ap- 


and the danger. And first, I would say, it is 

contrary to the Divine commands as recorded 

in the Scriptures.* A child is there required 
*In making this extract, witha view to placing it in| 

the columns of “ The Friend,” J have taken the liberty | see the impropriety of giving to them a name, we 

to vary the term “ Word.of God,” used by the author,| consider only applicable to Him, who “ was in the be- 

to the “ Divine commands as recorded in the Serip-| ginning with God, and was God; and by whom all 





the extraordinary trial, and oppression of this 
champion of religious freedom. These, like 
the former preductions given under the title 
of Relics, &c., are transcribed from the ori- 
ginal manuscript of theauthor, and may be re- 
garded not less highly valuable, than remark- 
ably kept, to be first published in the city of 


tures’ —fearing the frequent recurrence of that'| 


term for the sacred writings, in extracts from the 
works of those who do not, with our religious Society, 


ihlage were snade,”--aiay havea tendatey se 16 be his foundation, more than a century and a half 
7 < 2 . . . 

bituate the minds of our youth, and others, as that it after they were written in another hemisphere. 

shall almost cease to be a testimony borne by us. =| R. V. 
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5, 7th, 1670. 
Dear Father—Because J cannot come I 


write. These are to let thee know that this 


THE FRIEND. 
Comparative Cost and Productiveness of Free 
and Slave Labour. 

(Concluded from page 43.) 

We have not yet adverted to Hayti, re- 








|The destruction of the works, and the want 


\of capital to establish them again; and the 
/necessity of attending to other more urgent 
jconcerns, feeding themselves and making 


morning about seven we were remanded to! specting which so much misrepresentation clothes; besides, the government do not en- 
the Sessions. The jury, after two nights and) has been industriously propagated, with a, courage making sugar, to avoid giving offence 
two days being locked up, came down and) view to evade the otherwise irresistible con-| to the sugar colonies. 


offered their former verdict, but that being re- clusion to be deduced from the social results| 


fused as not so positive, they explained them- 


of emancipation there. We shall simply 


“ Did you ever hear the unwillingness of 
\the free black population to work at the cul- 


selves in answering not guilty, upon which the! (ranscribe the following statements from the|tivation of sugar, assigned as a reason !— 


bench were amazed, and the whole court* so 
satisfied that they made a kind of hymn, but | 
that the Mayor, Recorder Robinson, &c. 


evidence laid before the commons’ commit- 
Admiral Fleming.—“ At what intervals 


| Never ; on the contrary, I was told that they 
were very ready to work if they were paid. 
“ Did you ever hear the necessary rate of 


might add to their malice, they fined us to the} did you visit Hayti?—I was first at St. Do-|wages of free labour, as compared with the 
number of about twelve of us, for not pulling mingo in 1797; and the last time | was in| lower cost of production in the maintenance 


off our hats, and kept us prisoners for the 
money. An injurious trifle which will blow 
over, or we shall bring it to the Common 
Pleas, because it was against law and not by a 
jury sessed. How great a dissatisfaction 
three of their actions have begot, may very 
reasonably be conjectured from the bare men- 
tion of them. Ist. That the jury was about 
six times rejected in their verdict: and besides 
vain, fruitless, illegal menaces, were kept two 
days and two nights without bed, tobacco, 
provisions, &c.—2d. That a session should be 
held on first day, (the design we know.) 3d. 
That the jury, the only judges by law, should be 
fined 40 marks each, and to be prisoners till 
they have paid it and that without any jury to 
pass upon them. However their verdict is 
accepted for us, because they did not dare 
deny it. ‘Thisis the substance. ‘The circum- 
stances I shall personally relate, if the Lord 
will.—I am more concerned at thy distemper 
and the pains that attend it, than at my own 
mere imprisonment which works for the best. 
J am dear father, thy obedient son, 
Wituiam Penn. 








New Gate, 6, 7th, 1670. 


Dear Father—I desire thee not to be trou- 
bled at my present confinement, I could scarce 
suffer on a better account, nor by a worse 
hand, and the will of God be done. It is 
more grievous and uneasy to me that thou 
shouldest be so heavily exercised, God Al- 
mighty knows, than any living worldly con- 
cernment. Jam clear by the jury, and they 
in my place—they are resolved to lay till they 
get out by law; and they every six hours de- 
mand their freedom by advice of counsel. | 


They have so overshot themselvest that ~ 


generality of people much detest them. [ en- 
treat thee not to purchase my liberty. They 
will repent them of their proceedings. I am 


now a prisoner notoriously against Jaw. J 
desire the Lord God in fervent prayer to 
strengthen and support thee, and anchor thy 


the West Indies, I was twice there, in 1828 
and 1829. 

“ What was the condition of the black 
population in Hayti, as it appeared to you in 
1828, when they were liberated, contrasted 
with what it was in 1797?’—In 1797, the 
country was at war; the negroes were almost 
all in insurrection, and, therefore, I could not 
draw any comparison; but, from the year 
1828 to the year 1829, they had been tran- 
quil all the time, and their condition ap- 
peared to be improved. 

“ What appeared to be the condition of the 
black population in 1828, compared with the 
condition of the slave population in Jamaica 
at that time? which possessed most of the 
comforts of life, as far as you were able to 
judge 1—I think in Hayti they possessed more 
of the comforts of life; they were better 
dressed. 

* Did you see much begging in the streets ? 
—I never saw a beggar in Hayti. 

Did you see any sugar cultivated in Hay- 
ti 1—Yes, I saw one estate only. 

“ Near which town ?—Near the Cape. 

‘“* Was it extensive ?—Yes, it was a very 
fine estate; it belonged to a general, (Gene- 
ral Bourlon I think it was), extremely well 
cultivated and in beautiful order. 

** Did the land appear to you to be as clean 
and well managed as any thing you had seen 
in Jamaica !—Yes ; beautifully laid out, and 


jwith fine roads, and as well managed as any 


estate I saw in the West Indies. 

** Did you enquire of any person who knew 
the state of the interior of Hayti, whether 
what you saw was a fair specimen of the 
general state of the island, or whether the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Cape was 
superior to the interior of the island ?—I was 
told it was inferior, because the land is not 


| so good. 


* Do you mean to say that there are many 
sugar estates in the interior —No, I believe 
very few; they export no sugar; there is 
very little sugar made. 


Ma a : * Do they impo i it— 
mind in the thoughts of the immutable blessed | y y import any suger in Hayti 


state, which is over all visible perishing con- 
cerns. 1 atm, dear father, tiiy obedient son, 
Witiram Penn. 
To my dear father, 
Sir William Penn, Wanstead. 


* The bystanders no doubt intended, 


ot that I know of; i believe they may im- 
port. 


\of slaves, assigned as a reason why sugar 
could not be profitably cultivated in Hayti ? 
—Never; on the contrary, many Europeans 
settled in St. Domingo have told me, that 
they thought they could make sugar cheaper 
in Hayti, with free labour, than with slave 
labour in our colonies, but the government 
do not encourage it.” 

Mr. Robert Sutherland.—“ Are there many 
persons who work for hire in Hayti ?—Yes, 
the whole cultivation is carried on by free 
labour. 

“ Do those persons work with industry and 
vigour !—I have no reason to think that they 
do not. The proof that free labour in Hayti 
answers, is this; that after the French were 
expelled, there was absolutely no sugar-work, 
there was no mill; there was nothing of that 
kind which could be put in use, it was so de- 
stroyed ; and since that period, various plan- 
tations have grown up in Hayti; men have 
gone to the expense of laying out twenty, 
thirty, and forty thousand dollars to build up 
those sugar-works, and there are a vast num- 
ber of plantations in the island ; and it stands 
to reason, that, unless those men were repaid 
|for their capital, they would not continue 
jthat sort of work. And there is another 
thing to be observed, that sugar is not the 
‘staple commodity of Hayti; they only make 
| sufficient for consumption : coffee is the staple 
|commodity of the island.” 

We must not omit to notice the satisfactory 
results of emancipation in the Cape Colony. 
In 1826—7, between two and three bundred 
slaves of all ages and sexes, belonging to pri- 
vate individuals, and one hundred and twenty 
|belonging to government, were manumitted ; 
‘the latter in one day. About 1500 prize 

/negroes also, of both sexes, ‘+ the majority of 
‘whom had been for fourteen years made to 
drink of the bitter cup of slavery to the dregs, 
'were admitted to enjoy the blessings of liber- 
ity ; and experience has shown that this event 








land attended with advantage to themselves 


and to the community.”’ “ Many of these 
| people,” it is remarked in a colonial journal, 
**who had made but little progress-in the ac- 


The cultivation of canes is not en-| quisition of industrious habits during their 


couraged in Hayti; they had no means of| period of servitude, have improved rapidly in 


making it into sugaz, nor any capital to set 
up the works. 

“Have you ever heard the reason assigned 
for the decrease of the growth of sugar in 
Hayti, by any person upon whose judgment 


+ The Court before which he was arraigned is you could rely there 1—Yes. 


meant by this phrase. 


“ What were the causes stated to you ?— 





this respect on obtaining their emancipation, 
and turned out not only more obedient, but 
more profitable to their employers as servants, 
than they had been to their masters as appren- 
tices.” 

There is another class of facts tending to 
establish the reasonable probability that the 



























































60 . THE FRIEND, 


slaves in our colonies, if emancipated from the 
whip, would work for wages ; we refer to the 
good effect with which task-work has been in- 
troduced into the plantations. We find this 
enumerated among the improvements for which 
the West Indians take credit to themselves ; 
and since it has become more common, the 
negroes, we are told, are become more healthy 
and cheerful. 
evidence was given in before the Committee 
of the House of Commons. 


For “ The Friend."’ 


in Burlington city, where he related the fol- 
lowing: 


then in Saratoga Co. and state of New York. 


; These requested the favour of holding a re- 
Wm. Taylor, Esq.—* Is it not then the fact, | jigious meeting, which was granted. 


that by means of giving them wages, you would! The section of country proved to be one 
get from them the greatest quantity of work) which was so much distressed by scouting! 
that their physical strength was able to per-| parties from both the British and American 
form? Certainly ; I found that by giving them) armies, that the American government, unable 
task-work, and then by paying them for extra) to protect the inhabitants, issued a proclama- 
work, I got much more work done, and it was! tion, directing them to leave their country, and 
cheerfully done. ; , | they did generally go. 

“On how many occasions did you ever em-| Friends requested to be permitted to exer- 
ploy people in this way? Only in the case of| cise their own judgment, (saying, you are 
the fence, and in the case of digging cane-| clear of us, in that you have warned us,) re- 
holes, and in the case of working in the gar-| mained at their homes, and kept up their 
den. ; meetings. 

“ Have you reason to believe that if you had | Robert Nisbet, who lived, at that time, at 
wished to employ persons in this way on other} Kast Hoosack, about thirty miles distant, felt 
occasions, and to a greater extent, you could|a concern to walk through the then wilderness 
have done so? Ifit was for their pecuniary|country, and sit with Friends at their week- 
benefit ; if they found that it was the most! day meeting. As they were sitting in meeting 
profitable mode of employing themselves. with their door open, they discovered an In- 

* Did you ever attempt to hire people to do} dian peeping round the door-post. 
work in this way and fail in the attempt ? I When he saw Friends sitting without word 
would say generally, that I found them willing) or deed, he stepped forward and took a full 
to work, in their extra time, for hire. | view of all that was in the house; then he and 

* Are you speaking of any other negroes be-| his company, placing their arms in a corner 
sides those on Mr. Wildman’s estate? No. |of the room, took seats with Friends, and so 

“Ifit was found so advantageous in this) remained till the meeting closed. 
particular instance, why was it not more gene- | Zebulon Hoxie, one of the Friends present, 
rally adopted on the estate? Task work is then invited them to his house, put a cheese 
generally preferred. | and what bread he had on the table, aad in- 

' " © In the case of the cane-hole digging, would} Vited them to help themselves: they did so, 
it not answer for the planter to give the men and went quietly and harmlessly away. 
extra work upon the system you have describ- _ Before their departure, however, Robert 
ed? It is too expensive ; such is the unavoid-| Nisbet, who could speak and understand the 
able expense of conducting estates now, that a' French tongue, had a conversation with their 
mixed system of slavery and free labour would | leader, in French. F 
not do; they could not maintain men at the| He told Robert, that they surrounded the 
expense of slavery, and work them half a day) house, intending to destroy all that were in it; 
as slaves, and pay them the other half day as|‘* but,” said be, “ when we saw you sitting 





Oh ! there is rapture in that single thought 
“a : . ,.. | Worth all life’s turmoil! There, regenerate, 
I'he writer was once favoured to sit with) Washed from our crimson stain, and made as pure, 
that well known, and much esteemed minister| And white as snow, to live for ever blest, 
of the gospel, George Dilwyn, at his fire-side| 1 the bright Zion of our heavenly King. 
There the oppressor’s iron reign is o’er, 
The prisoner is at peace—the wicked cease 
From troubling there, and there the weary are at rest. 
A little before the revolutionary war, there! No moths corrupt—no thieves break thro’ and steal— 

Upon this point, the following mere 0 Siw Faaiies oF Eveeiep, Wan au marae OF daha; bet hoveen’s etteaad eluate day 

J § , , ‘ | ; . 

from Duchess Co., and settled at Easton,| Then welcome life, and welcome sorrow’s hour, 

Since through this painful pilgrimage of tears 
Our path is laid to heaven. 
The pangs and throbbings of this mortal frame, 


Welcome then 


For Jesus suffered greater pangs than these— 
Welcome the scourgings of the hand that heals 
Even with its stripes, and in chastising loves. 
We sow in tears, but we shall reap in joy ; 

We mourn below, but shall exult above, 
Where the rich fulness of celestial grace 
Prepares a home and refuge. 


Comforter, 
Spirit of grace, and peace, and promise! Shed 
Upon this heart the blessings thou can’st give— 
Oh! give me strength to bear the rude affray 
Of warring passions ard contending sins, 
Sheath’d in the armour of immortal light, 
*Till death, sweet death, now terrible no more, 
Call me to thee—to Jesus—to my God. 
Upon Thee would my trembling soul repose, 
Redeemer of mankind, incarnate God ! 
To thy dear bosom would my spirit fly, 
And rest for ever !—Yet, oh yet awhile, 
In the dark passage of this vale of tears 
Must I abide and wait the appointed hour. 
O may I turn from earth and its pursuits, 
Too vain, too trivial, for immortal souls, 
And fix my gaze on Thee—Thee, the source 
Of faith, its author and its finisher. 
Increase my faith, and fill me with thyself— 
Teach me to stand superior to this spot 
Of heavy earth, and wing my thoughts to Thee. 
So in the last hour of parting life, 
Thy love shall cheer me, and thy faith sustain 
My sinking soul. Thy promises shall pour 
Immortal radiance round the bed of death, 
And give my spirit wings to soar aloft, 
And seek thy bright abode. 


There to thyself 
Call me, O Saviour! To thy bleeding breast 
O Lamb of God. Invite the wanderer home. 
Hark ! from the skies I hear the rapturous sound, 
The Spirit and the Bride say, Come away ! 
The Saviour’s voice responds, I quickly ecome— 
Yea, even so—Come quickly, Jesus, come ! 


Return of Capt. Ross.—Most readers of “ The 


free men. With me it was an experiment ; with your door open, and without weapons of| Friend” may know that John Ross, a captain in the 


defence, we had no disposition to hurt you— 
we would have fought for you.” 
This party had human scalps with them. 


but the task work was very generally used ; 
and I have heard planters always say, that the 
negro got his work done in a much shorter | é , 
time, and I have often heard overseers say,| ‘The writer, when reflecting upon this ex- 
that they always resorted to task-work.”’ traordinary circumstance, concluded to call on 


wo . .,| Zebulon Hoxie, who said “ the occurrence had 
ena" See yeuls Ge nobis) been clearly stated by our dear aged Friend, 
of employing any of your slaves upon task-| cen Miieve.” S.A 
work? Sometimes, in digging cane-holes,| ~°°'S Poa oe 
for instance, the overseer would give them| New Paltz, the 20th of 10th mo. 1833 
task-work. 

“Have you found that they performed that 
task-work with greater expedition than they 
would do the same quantity of work at day 
labour ’—Certainly ; they generally finished} 
the task-work by two o’clock in the afternoon, | 
by working at their dinner time. 








Selected for “ The Friend.” 
LINES 


‘ritten by Mr. Eastburn, rector of Accomac, Virginia’ 
who died on his passage to the West Indies, whither 
he was going for his health. 


Se | Oh | on that shore, when death's deep surge has pass’d, 


Diep, suddenly, on 3d day, 29th of 10th month last, | Blooms the bright presence of eternal bliss— 
1833, Naom1 S. wife of Samuel Holgate, in the 37th; There shall the weary soul receive, at length, 
year of her age, a member of the Southern District} Rest in her dear Redeemer, and behold 
monthly meeting, Philadelphia. Again the friends she loved and lost on earth! 





British navy, and who had before distinguished him- 
self as a skilful and adventurous navigator, left Eng- 
land in the spring of 1829, on what has been called 
the Arctic Land Expedition, for purposes of discovery; 
—that he arrived in the Polar seas early in the sum. 
mer following, from which period no further intelli- 
— had been received respecting him; and it was 
eared that some disaster had befallen him and his as- 
sociates ;—that subsequently an expedition was fitted 
out in England under the conduct of Capt. Back, to 
go in search of the former, who about a year ago pro- 
ceeded through Canada and the lakes in prosecution 
of that object. It however appears by late accounts 
from England, that Capt. Ross and all his compan- 
ions, excepting three, arrived at Hull (England) in 
the 10th month last, having been rescued and brought 
home by Capt. Humphreys; and what is remarkable, 
in the very ship, the Isabella, of Hull, in which Cap. 
tain Ross made his first voyage to the arctic regions. 
The hardy veteran, (says the Hull Advertiser), was 
dressed in seal-skin trowsers, with the hair out- 
wards, over which he wore a faded naval uniform; 
and the weather-beaten countenances of himself and 
his companions bore evident marks of the hardships 
they had undergone, although they appeared in excel. 
lent health. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN GRATTON. 

The favourable notice which the editor o 
««‘ The Friend’’ has been pleased to take of the 
sketches of the life of William Edmundson, 
and the hope that they have not been altoge- 
ther uninteresting or uninstructive to some of 
the readers of that valuable journal, has induc- 
ed the writer to attempt some further biogra- 
phical notices of the early members of the So- 
ciety. He apprehends that many of its mem- 
bers do not sufficiently appreciate the moral 
and religious worth of those excellent men, 
nor value as they ought the privilege of being 
their successors in religious profession, and of 
sharing those benefits and immunities which 
were purchased for us by their faithfulness and 
patient suffering. 

The sphere in which they moved was one 
that attracted none of the honours or applause 
of men: the path of duty led them away from 
the pomp, and glitter, and pursuits of the 
world, and taught them to seek the favour and 
approbation of God rather than human praise. 
But in all those social and domestic virtues 
which contribute to the happiness and well- 
being of society—in the faithful discharge of 
the duties which arise out of our relations to 
the Deity, as well as the exercise of those af- 
fections which tend to mitigate human misery, 
to promote the improvement of mankind, and 
exemplify and diffuse the benign principles of 
the gospel, they certainly excelled. There! 
cannot be adduced from the biography of any 
age, instances of more disinterested benevo- 
lence, of more magnanimous self-devotion in 
the performance of religious duty, of purer or 
loftier philanthropy, than is to be found in the 
history of many of the early Friends. Had the 
religion which they professed and lived in been 
less repulsive to the pride and selfishness of 
the human heart, and more congenial with the 
wisdom which is from beneath, their names 
would have been enrolled among the noblest 
benefactors of mankind, and handed down to 
posterity as worthy of all praise and imitation. 
Surrounded by enemies who were continually 
watching them for evil, anxious to discover 
some occasion for subjecting them to persecu- 
tion under colour of law, and bitterly preju- 
diced against their principles,—yet their ardent 
piety, their blameless conduct, their integrity, 
and the meek and unresisting spirit in which 
they met derision, suffering, and even death it- 
self, gradually made way for them among the 
people, and soon augmented them from a little 
handful to a numerous society. When we con- 
sider the difficulties and disadvantages which 









a 
can avoid sending up to the throne of grace} short account, to leave behind me, of the Lord’s 
the earnest prayer that its original fervour and| gracious dealings with me, and of the great 
piety may again be restored, and its members| mercies which, in his infinite love, he hath 
aroused to press fo. ward in the path of Christian] freely bestowed upon me, far beyond my de- 
duty, influenced by the benign spirit of their} serts or expectation, to my great joy and con- 
divine Master, zealously devoted to the ad-|solation: praises, thanks, glory, honour, and 
vancement of his cause, and thoroughly fur-| renown be given and ascribed unto him ; for he 
nished unto all good works? alone is worthy, God over all, blessed for ever, 
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I have selected as the subject of the present} Amen. ‘To the end that my children, and 


course of essays, the life of John Gratton, an| others who may see these lines, may be encou- 
eminent minister of the gospel, who was born| raged to trust in the living God, and to cast 
near Monyash in England, about the year 1641) their care upon him, and obey him truly ; for 
or 1642. John Whiting says of him, ‘* He|he never fails them that put their trust in him, 
was not the least of the Lord’s worthies, raised| and abide in his blessed counsel. 

up in these latter days, and sent forth to pub-| “ When it first pleased the Lord to visit me, 
lish the glad tidings of the gospel of Christ to| and to cause his light to shine in me (which is 
his neighbours and countrymen. He was aj now my life), | was but a child, and was keep- 
true minister of the way of life and salvation,|ing my father’s sheep, and was addicted to sin 
which is glad tidings indeed to as many as re-| and vanity, for which I was reproved and smit- 
ceive it.” Friends in Cheshire, in a testimo-|ten inwardly ; and it was made manifest to me 
ny to his memory, say, “ As he was lively and| that I was not in a state of salvation, nor had 
powerful in his testimony, so he was ofien|I any true peace in my mind ; but whenever I 
sweetly drawn forth in praise and supplication| Came seriously to consider my state and con- 
to the Lord. He spared not himself in what-| dition, | found an accuser near me. Yet also I 
ever way he could be serviceable to God, his| found that he that reproved me for sin, and 
truth, and people, having his eye fixed on the| showed me the deceit of my heart, the same 


glory of God therein, and was zealously con-| also counselled me to embrace truth and right- 


cerned to exalt the kingdom of his déar Son,|eousness, and was always with me to instruct 


Christ Jesus our Lord, which he did not only| me, and guide me in the way of holiness, and 
in doctrine, but in conversation, being a good| advised me to sin no more in word or deed, 
example both at home and abroad.’’ ‘ We} but always speak truth. And when [ took his 


shall only add that he was a man beloved of} counsel, and followed his advice, then was I 


God and of his people, sound in his ministry,| easy, and my burden seemed to lighten, and he 
courteous in his behaviour, and loved truth for| would have given me encouragement to hold 
its own sake ; was patient in suffering for it,|on, and take heed to that good spirit in me, 
faithful to God in discharging his duty to him,| which thus instructed me to godliness, and to 
helpful to his people whenever he could be so,| shun that which was bad and evil. And so I 
either in private or public concerns. As he| found, as it were, two spirits working in 
lived well, so he died well; and after all the| me, both striving to gain me, the one from the 
toils, exercises, and sufferings which he met}other; but I found the good spirit always 
with in this world, in a good old age was ga-| counselled me to good things, and when I 
thered home to an everlasting and quiet habi-| was obedient to it, then I found the evil spirit 
tation. May the Lord God Almighty raise up| could not break my peace: and had I stood 
and send forth many more such faithful labour-| here, and always lived in the counsel of this 
ers into his harvest, that the scattered may be|good spirit of instruction, and had never 
gathered, and the dispersed brought home to| rebelled against it, then had my peace been 
the fold of safety, where they may be prepared| as a river. ' 
with the redeemed of the Lord to give unto| “1 was about ten or eleven years old, when 
Him and unto the Lamb that sits upon the} the Lord visited me with the light of his Son, 
throne, the glory, honour, and high praises|and gave me to see my vain life and way I 
that are his due, world without end.” lived in, being much given to play amongst 
The journal of John Gratton is entitled by| rude boys, and took great delight in playing 
him, ** A short account of the Lord’s gracious| at cards, and in shooting at butts, and ringing 
dealings with me in my passage through this| of bells, for which I was reproved. I came 
world, and the great mercies which he hath be-| to see that vain sports and pleasures were dis- 
stowed upon me, who am not worthy of the least! pleasing to the Lord, which I was inclined to 
of all his mercies. But his love is universal—to| before I came truly to know the word of God 
all mankind, poor and rich, male and female,|in my heart and mouth, to hear it and do it, 


they had to encounter in the dissemination of| without respect of persons.” and was judged in myself for the same, but 


their doctrines, and mark the success which 


The following extracts contain a lively and| knew not the judge, being but a child. I did 


attended their labours, what happy results|instructive description of the strivings of the| not yet know the Lord, nor think it had been 


might we not anticipate in these more favoured 
days, was there among their professed succes- 
sors the same love to God and man, the same 
holy fervency of spirit, as noble a contempt of, 
the world and its pleasures, and as untiring dili- 
gence in the cause of Christ, as characterised 
them? Who, that loves the Society which) 





has nurtured and cherished him in its bosom, | 


shielded him from many of the temptations; 
which beset the path of life, and conferred on) 
its members and the world so many benefits, | 





Holy Spirit with him in his very early years,|he that met me in my heart and conscience, 
and are a beautiful illustration of that remark-|and told me all that ever I did, and made all 
able declaration of the great apostle to the| things manifest that were repreved ; though I 
gentile churches, viz. “1 delight in the law of, had read in the Scriptures that Christ was 
God after the inward man; but I see another,;come to redeem from a vain conversation, to 
law in my members warring against the law| serve the living God. And Christ taught to 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to| pray, ‘ Thy kingdom come, thy wili be done in 
the law of sin which is in my members. O) earth, as it is in heaven;’ and said, ‘I came 
wretched man that I am, who shail deliver me) not to do my own will, but the will of him that 
from the body of this death ?”’ | sent me ;’ and ‘ Not my will, but thy will be 
“It hath often been in my heart to write a| done,’ when he was to drink that bitter cup of 
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the cross; and ‘He that will be my disciple ees Fae Teead.” 


must deny himself, and tzke up his cross daily THOMAS STORY. 


and follow me. So the cup he was to drink| This honourable friend and faithful advo- 
of, and the baptism he was to be baptised) cate for the unchangeable gospel of our Lord 
with, they should also drink of, and be bap-|and Saviour Jesus Christ, finished his useful 
tised with. Oh! it is beyond words, or the!course on the 24th of 4th month 1742, O. S. 
depth of man’s wisdom to reach, and yet we/ leaving a detailed and instructive journal of 
must drink of jt, and be baptised with his bap-|his life and lahours in and for the truth. 
tism. From which this is offered as the first of a 


* But when I saw that [ lived not as | ought, | series of extracts designed for “ The Friend.” 
a fear many times caine over me, and I sat down P. T.O. 


upon the ground, and was very serious ; and ar 

thought to live more carefully and holily forthe} I have solid evidence to believe, that the 
time to come. And when this mind was begot-| Lord, in his great mercy and kindness, had 
ten in me, I felt and saw the grace of God ap-|an eye upon me for my good, even in my in- 
pear in me, but I knew not what it was, yet || fancy, inclining my heart to seek after him in 
would gladly have held it, and have kept the en-|my tender years. From whence, I may rea- 
joyment of it, but did not ; for being young, my | sonably conclude, arose that early inclination 
mind got out again after vain and childish|{ had to solitude; where I sometimes had 
sports, and sinful, foolish pastimes, when 1) religious thoughts, and frequently read in the 
met with my companions, sporting myself in| Holy Scriptures: which I ever loved, and 
earthly things, and so fell from the counsel of | still do, above all books, as most worthy and 
the heavenly, and lost the sense, sight, and| most profitable ; especially the New Testa- 





the national church of England, yet I had no 
aversion to any class professing the Christian 
name ; but, occasionally, heard several sorts, 
and yet did not fully approve any sect in all 
things, as I came to consider them closely. 
At Newcastle upon Tyne, I once happened 
to hear a famous Presbyterian preacher. It 
was in the reign of King Charles the Second, 
when the national laws were against them, 
and all other dissenters from the national 
worship ; and they, being cowardly, bad their 
meetings in the night and in an upper room, 
and a watch set below. I did not go into the 
room, but stood on the head of the stairs, 
expecting to hear something like doctrine 
from so noted a man among them. But all 
that he entertained his auditory with, was 
suggestions of jealousy and dislike against 
the government; and that he delivered in 
such a way as appeared to me very disagree- 
able. 

At another time I was occasionally at a 
Friends’ meeting on a week-day, at Broughton, 


feeling of it, so that trouble and sorrow of| ment, in which I chiefly delight. 


mind came over me. And thus [ lived for 
some five or six years ; and as I grew in years, 
so it increased in me: yet did I often find the 
heavenly monitor meet with me, and. some- 
times did sharply reprove me, and sometimes 
gently instruct me, and at last did clearly open 
my heart unto me, and break my peace, 
and caused his terrors to seize upon me. 
I was wounded at my heart, and great was my 
sorrow, and my tears were many, and I knew 
not what to do; and yet in this state of sor- 
row, I had a secret hope, that sometimes | 
felt, and this kept me from sinking under the 
great weight that lay upon me. This gave 
me courage to pray to God, though [I knew 
not how to pray, but yet I thought that in se- 
cret, where none could hear nor see me, | 
could pray best, and could confess those sins, 
and pray for forgiveness and for power over 
them, that I was not willing men should know 
of. But still I found not power to forsake the 
sins [ was so prone to, because I received not 
him to whom all power is given, nor yet knew 
him. No, I little thought it had been him that 
told me all that ever | had done, and searched 
out all my secret sins, and there was nothing 
hid from him, but he discerned the very 
thoughts and intents of my heart, and I was 
even laid naked before him, and could hide 
nothing from him ; yet his appearance seemed 
such a poor, low, despised thing, that I believ- 
ed not in it, nor thought to have found Christ 
in me, but looked for, or concluded him to be 


in the county of Cumberland, where I applied 
In this state, my mind suffered many flow-|my mind with as much diligence as I could to 
ings and ebbings ; and as I grew up towards |¢xamine what I could discern in their way ; 
a young man, I found myself under great dis-|but though I observed they were very grave, 
advantages in matters of religion, as I was|Serious, and solid, in the time of their worship, 
then circumstanced. For my father, intend-|{ could gather but little, at that time, either 
ing me for the study of the law, which being from their manner or doctrine, only I took 
esteemed a genteel profession, he first sent|them to be an honest, innocent, and well- 
me to the fencing school, as a fashionable and | meaning sect. 
manly accomplishment. Here I became a| ‘Towards the latter end of the year 1687, 
considerable proficient in a short time, and |e came out of the country, and had chambers 
obtained the chief vogue over all my neigh-|in the city of Carlisle; and King James II. 
bouring cotemporaries in that faculty; by|being then on the throne, and the garrison 
which my mind was greatly drawn out, and|and castle in the hands of popish officers and 
too much alienated from those beginnings of |governors, the protestants were apprehensive 
solidity which [ had once known. And,/of great danger, and the people much divided 
having acquired some skill also in music, the in their sentiments and interests. For there 
exercise of that occasioned an acquaintance | Was a loose and treacherous sect among the 
and society not profitable to religion; though |protestants, who approached daily nearer and 
[ was hitherto preserved from such things as|nearer towards the papists, and fell in gene- 
are generally accounted evils among man-|tally with all their measures, which grieved 
kind. the steady part, and justly heightened their 
After this I was put to the study of the |dreadful apprehensions. 
law, under a counsellor in the country ;} About this time I went diligently to the 
thereby to be initiated, with a design to be |public worship, especially to the cathedral at 
entered afterwards, into one of the Inns of|Carlisle, where in time of public prayer we 
Court, and to make further progress, and|used all, male and female, as soon as that 
finish there. But, being much in the coun-|creed, called the Apostle’s Creed, began to 
try, and the family sober and religious in|be said, to turn our faces towards the east, and, 
their way, of the most moderate sort of the|when the word Jesus was mentioned, we all 
Presbyterians, I had again the advantage of|as one bowed and kneeled towards the altar- 
solitude and little company, and that inno-jtable, as they call it, where stood a couple of 
cent; so that my mind returned to its former |common prayer-books, in folio, one at each 
state, and further search after the truth. And |side of the table, and over them, painted upon 
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in heaven, above the skies. And though he|though I had, at times, some youthful airs, 
appeared to me wonderfully by his spirit, yet| yet, through secret grace, 1 was preserved 
I did not know him, but still rejected his) from gross evils, and gained respect from all 
counsel, and came not to him, to be taught by| the family. 

him, nor to learn of him, though he had long| During my abode with this counsel, I was 
waited to be gracious to me, glory to his| several times with him at London, where, by 
name for ever for he made many things ma-|the fear of God, I was preserved from vice 
nifest to me. And great was the travail of|and evil company which much abounds in 
my poor soul ; and all outward things some-|that great and populous city, though not 
times seemed little worth to me, and I cried| without temptations ; and some not otherwise 
unto the Lord, ‘ That he would tell me what| to be resisted than by the secret influence of 
he would have me to do, and that he would) grace, which supesredes them; though it may 














the wall, J. H. S. signifying Jesus, Hominum 
Salvator ; Jesus, the Saviour of Mankind. 

I had read and heard many things of the 
popish religion, of their manifold ceremonies, 
strange tenets and doctrines, their cruelty, 
murders, and massacres of all who differed 
from them, wherever they had power ; which 
I thought denoted a degeneracy below even 
fallen nature, that making men worse than this. 
And as I was frequently concerned to enquire 
more and more after the truth of religion, the 
manner of our worship in the cathedral often 


show me who were his people, that worshipped| not always be immediately apprehended by|put me in mind of the popish religion and ce- 


him aright, according to his will.” such as are preserved by it. 


(To be continued.) 


remonies, and made me conclude that the way 


And though I was educated in the way of|we were in retained abundance of the old re- 
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lics; our prayers, postures, songs, organs, 
cringings, and shows, appearing to be little 
else than an abridgment of the popish mass, 
and the pomp and show attending it. And 
then I began to be very uneasy with it; and 
though I went there a little longer, yet I could 
not comply with several of the ceremonies, 
which being taken notice of in a familiar con- 
ference with an acquaintance of the same 
way, I asked a little pleasantly, ‘* What is it 
that we worship towards the east? And why 
towards the altar more than any other place 
at the saying of the creed?’ ‘The person re- 
plied, ** Sure you are not so ignorant as you 
would make yourself seem. ‘The Scripture 
saith, ‘At the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth.’ And again, ‘ As 
the lightning cometh out of the east, and shin- 
eth even unto the west, so shall also the com- 
ing of the Son of Man be.’”’ I returned, “ that 
our pagan ancestors were worshippers of the 
sun and all the host of heaven ; and this looked 
very like a remain of that, and could not be 
certainly grounded on that scripture, which | 
cannot understand to signify any other than 
the gradual manifestations of the power and 
glory of Christ unto the world. But if he 
should literally come from the east, in an out- 
ward sense,—which, considering the state of 
the earth, its revolutions and relation to the 
sun and other planets, cannot be in the nature 
of things, (that being west to one place which 
is east to another,)—yet that coming would 
not excuse our superstition, if not idolatry, in 
the mean time before he so come: though I 
grant, if he should so come, and we see him, 
then, and not till then, may we lawfully and 
reasonably worship towards the place, or ima- 
ginary place of his coming. 

** And as to bowing at the name of Jesus, I 
understand it to be in the nature of a predic- 
tion, that in the fulness of time, all powers in 
heaven and carth shall be subjected and 
brought under the power of Christ, as the 
next verse imports, which is explanatory of the 
former, viz. that * every tongue shall confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father ;’ agreeing also with what the Lord 
Jesus himself saith: * All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth.’ And therefore, 
this bowing towards a cipher of the words 
‘Jesus the Saviour,’ painted upon a wall, 
whilst the heart and spirit of a man is not sub- 
jected to the power of his grace, is but a mock- 
ing of Christ, a relic of popery, and hath some 
show of idolatry in it, from which I thought 
all protestants had been thoroughly reformed.” 

This a little surprised my acquaintance at 
first, coming from one in whom so little of the 
work of religion appeared outwardly ; but as 
I remained in the diversions of fencing, danc- 
ing, music, and other recreations of the like 
sort, little notice was further taken for a while. 


(To be continued.) 





Spiritual sloth leads to spiritual poverty. 
Corrupt nature doth not always discover its 
Opposition to that which is good by passionate 
contradiction, but oftentimes too successfully 
by sloth and sluggishness.— Anon. 


A Testimony of Devonshire House Monthly 
Meeting, concerning Hannah Kilham, who 
departed this life on board the Yong Vrow, 
on her passage from Liberia for Sierra 
Leone. 


In giving forth a testimony respecting this 
our beloved friend, we desire to commemorate 
the infinite goodness and mercy of Almighty 
God, who by the influence of his Holy Spirit 
on her mind, gave her to see the follies and 
vanities of this world in their proper light, 
and raised within her a fervent desire to be- 
come a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Hannah Kilham was the daughter of Peter 
and Hannah Spurr of Sheffield, and was edu- 
cated in the principles of the established 
church. Although we are not in possession 
of many particulars of her early life, we learn 
that in her youth, her mind was directed to 
the source and fountain of all good, from 
whence she was at times permitted to derive 
consolation and support under many trials and 
conflicts through which she had to pass. In 
the year 1798, she was married to Alexander 
Kilham of Sheffield, an influential character 
in connection with the Wesleyan methodists, 
but this union was soon after dissolved by the 
death of her husband, after which she removed 
to Nottingham and from thence returned to 
Sheffield, where she kept a day and boarding 
school, for which she was peculiarly qualified. 

Previously to this period it appears that she 
had become dissatisfied with the great activity 


which prevailed in the religious exercises of| 


the society with which she was connected, and 


may induce others to follow her, as she en- 
deavoured to follow Christ. 

In the year 1523 she visited some parts of 
Ireland, from a desire to promote the welfare 
of the poor in that country. 

For many years the oppressed and neglected 
state of the natives of Africa, had deeply af- 
fected her mind, and she had believed it would 
be her duty to visit some parts of that country. 

She repeatedly conferred with some friends 
in London, on the subject, and means were 
taken to forward her wishes. Conceiving that 
the instruction of the natives, through the 
medium of their own language, was one of 
the means by which religious and moral truths 
might be best imparted, her talents were em- 
ployed in reducing several of their dialects to 
writing. This object having been to a con- 
siderable degree accomplished, some element- 
ary books were printed and afierwards be- 
came very useful. 

In the year 1823, accompanied by our 
friends Ann Thompson, Richard Smith and 
John Thompson, Hannah Kilham sailed for 
the Gambia, and formed an establishment at a 
place called St. Mary’s for the education of 
children. 

In the following summer, she was favoured 
to return in safety with her companion, Ann 
Thompson; but our friends John Thompson 
and Richard Smith, sank under the prejudicial 
influence of the climate of that country, in the 
meridian of their day; but whilst we record 
the fact, we would, from the interesting 
accounts received, express our hope, that 


that she especially felt the want of that solemn through the efficacy of redeeming love and 
silent waiting upon God which we believe to) ™ercy, their spirits were prepared for the so- 
be so important, in the worship of him, who is|!emn and affecting event. Deeply proving as 
a spirit, and who must be worshipped in spirit; Vere these dispensations to her susceptible 


and in truth. 


mind, our dear friend, nevertheless, believed it 


With these feelings, her mind was directed} ber duty to revisit Africa, and was again per- 
towards our religious Society, and after due| mitted to return in safety, having acquired 


consideration she applied to Balby Monthly 
Meeting to be admitted into membership, 
which request was complied with on the tenth 
of third month, 1803. 

We are not aware of the precise time when 
our beloved friend first appeared as a minister 
in our meetings for divine worship, nor of the 
nature of her experience relative to the ne- 
cessary baptisms through which she had to 
pass in order to a qualification for the solemn 
and important work, but it appears by the 
minutes of Balby Monthly Meeting, that on 
the thirteenth of the seventh month, 1821, the 


| of that country. 


much additional information in the languages 
Whilst there she was repeat- 
edly attacked with illness, and endured many 
privations, but no sacrifice seemed too great 
for her to make, nor did even the prospect of 
death itself deter her from attending to that 
which she considered to be her duty. 

In the tenth month, 1830, she sailed a third 
time for Sierra Leone, and the following re- 
marks in her journal,on her passage out, 
evince the state of ber mind. “ 19th of 12th 
month, 1830. On board the vessel.—Suffer 
me to acknowledge a grateful sense of thy 


said meeting, after solid deliberation, expressed | Zoodness and mercy, O my God; who hast 
its unity with ber religious services, and ac-| brought thy poor unworthy servant thus far 
knowledged her as a minister. Hannah Kil-}0m her way, and now givest a sweet and 
ham was beloved and esteemed, not only as a| peaceful hope of arriving bot many days hence 
minister of the gospel, but also for her Chris-| at the desired kaven. ‘Thou hast sustained a 
tian piety and benevolence. She delighted in feeble mind through many dangers, and in the 
helping the helpless, and in relieving the af-|midst of very awful seasons been pleased to 
flicted, and very successfully pleaded their} give lessons of deep instruction which I would 
cause with those who had the means to alle-| humbly desire may never be lost sight of.” 
viate their sufferings. During her residence there, she diligently 
Whilst we desire not to say any thing to occupied her time in the establishment of 
extol the creature, we cannot well refrain|schools, which it is hoped will prove of last- 
from adverting to those prominent features in| '"& benefit. Among other memorandums 
her character, which, through the blessing of, Whilst at Sierra Leone, under date of the 3d 
Divine Providence on her humble and diligent | of sixth month, 1831, we find the following: 
labours, have rendered her memory so dear} ‘ O that my dear friends at home may re- 
to many; in order that a knowledge thereof|gard my station here, not as one of mournful 
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exile, but as one delightfully relieved from 
any extreme of care and crowned with the 
sense of infinite kindness and tender mer- 
cies.” 

About this time, the subject of visiting the 
American colony of Liberia involved her mind 
in deep conflict, which is evident from her 
journal. 


of second month, 1832. 


THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH, 30, 1833, 








The papers from various parts of the Uni- 
ted States, continue to furnish notices of the 


She, however, concluded to proceed| phenomenon of which we gave some account 


on the visit, and reached Liberia on the 22d last week. \ i i 
Her tarriance in the| Liverpool, arrived at New York, states that on 


A passenger in the Hilah from 


settlement was short, but satisfactory; and on|the night of the 12-13th instant, she was on 
the 14th of third month, she embarked for| St- George’s Bank, about 300 miles distant 


Sierra Leone. 


from the coast. ‘The meteoric phenomenon 


By the log book of the vessel it appears that] Was as spleadid there, as it is described to have 


on the 19th our dear friend was very unwell 


been here ; and occurred at the same time of 


with sea-sickness, and continued so with little| the night. 


intermission, until the 3ist of third month, 


To fulfil our intention as before intimated, 


when she expired,—aged about fifty-eight; we annex another statement or two. 


years, having been an acknowledged minister 
about eleven years. 


The following handed to us for insertion, is 
part of a letter from a physician in Cape May 


Her remains were the same day committed| county, N. Jersey, to his friend here : 


to the deep. She was not long a member of 
this monthly meeting, having been recom- 
mended to us in the year 1830, nevertheless, 
the fervent piety and Christian love which 
clothed her mind, endeared her to her friends, 
and although she has been taken from us, 
when contemplating her return to her native 
land, we believe that her confidence in the in- 
finite goodness and mercy of her Almighty 
Father remained steadfast unto the end. 

The following is a short extract from her 
journal, written whilst in Liberia. 
2d month, 1832,—Deepest thankfulness of 
heart is due for that heavenly mercy which 
has brought me safely here, and opened my 
way before me; breathe thine own power, 
thou everlasting and overflowing Fountain of 
mercy, upon those who have tasted that thou 
art good, and let us be baptised into a deeper 
feeling of thy divine presence and power, 
wherever we are, or however engaged.” 

In conclusion, we feel bound to acknow- 
ledge that by her conduct she exemplified in 
a striking manner the efficacy of that faith, 
which worketh by love, and which enabled 
her to lead a life of remarkable dedication to 
God, and obedience to the apprehended dic- 
tates of his holy will; it seemed indeed to 6 
her chiefest joy, to be in any way made in- 
strumental in spreading a knowledge of tne | 
gospel of Christ and his salvation. ‘Thus our} 
dear friend finished her earthly course, having 
loved the appearing of her Lord and Saviour, | 
and is now, we trust, through infinite mercy, | 
for ever numbered with those who receive 
the crown of righteousness. 


Signed in Devonshire House Monthly Meet- | 
ing, held the 5th of third month, 1833, by 
many Friends. 





Diep, in thiscity,at three o’clock, on first day morn- | 
ing the 24th of 11th month, 1833, Anna M. Stoan, | 


1, : 
%“ 93d of} occurred for many years. There is many a forebod- 


| ances, which now seemed, decidedly, to increase in 


| ets, in their appearance, yet apparently amounting 


“Had you an opportunity of observing the singular 
phenomena in’ the heavens on Wednesday morning 
last? I was called out about four o’clock, and with 
wonder and astonishment viewed them through a ride 
of six miles. There were hundreds of “ shooting stars” 
or meteors descending from the zenith in every direc- 
tion. The most, however, had a northerly bend, and 
varied in size from that of a fixed star, to almost that 
of the moon. ‘The large ones left long and blue and 
red streaks after them from the origin down. One, I 
saw distinctly fall as it passed down between me and 
a piece of woods. Such a state of the atmosphere con- 
ducive to the formation of so many meteors has not 


ing amongst the credulous of our place respecting the 
evils which they will entail, and an hysterical patient 
of mine was near becoming defunct at the time of their 
falling.” 


The Boston Advertiser has a communication on 
the subject, dated at Malden, which says: 


“‘ Being, at the time of my first noticing these ex- 
traordinary appearances, at the north side of a large 
building, I did not perceive that the phenomena em- 
braced the whole circle of the visible horizon. Upon 
exchanging my former position, for one at a little 
distance from the contiguous building, my astonish- 
ment was increased at the great extent and compa- 
ratively rapid succession of the luminous appear- 


number, and in many instances, also in magnitude. 
They continued to increase in the frequency of their 
descent, until long after the appearance of daylight, 
and continued visible as long as tho light of any of 
the stars was perceptible in the west, and northward. 
Their appearance was truly beautiful and singular ; 
and the impressions made upon the minds of the be- 
holders of this grand spectacle, in thie place, will 
doubtless long remain. At thirty minutes past five, 
their appearance was much increased in singularity 
and beauty; stronyly resembling the descent of rock- 


in number to several thousand, and descending in 
every possible direction from an elevation apparently 
equal at least, to that of the ordinary height of the 
clouds.” 


At New Haven the phenomenon was witnessed 
by Professor Olmsted of Yale College. We quote 
part of the professor’s notice. 


“ To form some idea of the phenomenon, the rea- 

























wife of Joseph S. Sloan, and daughter of Richard | der may imagine a constant succession of fire-balls, 
Hill Morris, aged 21 years. {resembling sky-rockets, radiating in all directions 

Diep, at his residence in West Newberry, Mass.,| from a point in the heavens near the zenith, and fol- 
on the 22d of the 9th month last, BeetrieLp Sawyer,| lowing the arch of the sky towards the horizon. 
aged 96 years 6 months and 19 days,a worthy mein-| They proeeeded to various distances from the radiat. 
ber of Seabrook monthly meeting. He possessed | ing point, leaving afler them a vivid stream of light, 
unusual strength of intellect, and retained his facul-| and usually exploded before they disappeared. The 
ties remarkably until the last. He was sound -y 
faith, and a firm believer in the doctrines of the gos- 
pel as held by the Society of Friends. 
peaceful, giving a clear evidence of a well grounded | credible witness before the writer was called, was 
hope and free assurance of a blessed resurrection. ‘judged to be nearly as large as the moon. The 





flashes of light, though less intense than lightning, 
were so bright as to awaken people in their beds. 
One ball that shot off in the northwest direction and 
exploded near the star Capella, left, just behind the 
place of explosion, a phosphorescent train of pecu- 
liar beauty. This line was at first nearly straight, 
but it shortly began to contract in length, and dilate 
in breadth, and to assume the figure of a serpent 
folding itself up; until it appeared like a small lu- 
minous cloud of vapour. This cloud was borne 
eastward by the wind, opposite to the direction in 
which the meteor had proceeded, remaining in sight 
several minutes. The light was usually white, but 
_ occasionally prismatic, with a beahianes of 
ue. 

“ A little before six o’clock it appeared to the com- 
pany, that the point of radiation was removing east- 
ward from the zenith, when it occurred to the writer 
to mark its place, accurately, among the fixed stars. 
The point was then scen to be in the constellation 
Leo, within the bend of the sickle, a little to the 
westward of Gamma Leonis, and not far from Re- 
gulus. During the hour following, the radiating 
point remained stationary in the same part of Leo, 
although the constellation in the mean time, by the 
diurnal revolution, moved westward to the meridian, 
nearly 15 degrees. By referring to a celestial globe, 
it will be seen, that this point has a right ascension 
of 150 degrees, and a declination of about 20 de- 


grees. Consequently it was 20 deg. 18 min. south of 
our zenith.” 


The N. Y¥. Com. Advertiser says,—* We 
are happy to be able to announce that Gen. 
Jones, of the city of Washington, has liberally 
offered his plantation, about two miles from 
Arlington, in the District of Columbia, for the 
purpose of educating African youth. It is im- 
portant that the Africans should be educated, 
whether they go abroad or remain at home. 
About two thousand dollars are wanted to en- 
able the school to commence under fair pros- 
pects of success. It is to be conducted by an 
Episcopal clergyman of high character and 
attainments, and presents a field of benevolence 
on which we think both colonizationists and 
abolitionists may meet for the promotion of a 
great purpose, for which both profess to seek.” 
The committee charged with the care of 
the Boarding School at West Town, will meet 
in Philadelphia, on sixth day, the 13th of 12th 
month, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The visiting committee will meet at the 
school on the seventh day following. 

Tuomas Kriuper, Clerk. 


Errata in last number. 
P. 54, column 1—44th line from top, insert “ warn- 
ed,” after faithfully, and omit the comma. 
Same page and column, 45th line, for “ warned,” 
read “ redeemed.” 
Same page and column, 14th line from the bottom, 
for “ secretly,” read “ swee(ly.” 


Second column, same page, 19th line from top, for 
“ authority, read “ degree.” 


Same page and column, 11th line from the bottom, 
for “ covers,” read “ crowns.” 


Same page, 3d column, 8th line from top, for 
“‘ where,” read “ whose.” 


It is stated respecting Richard Heber, one 
of the greatest book collectors of the age, 
who died lately at his residence, at Pimlico, 
that such is the size of the library he has col- 
lected, that it will take 365 days, upon a 


. : ~ j . . ° 
balls were of various sizes, and degrees of splendour:| moderate calculation, to dispose of it by 
}some were mere points, but others were larger and | auction. 
His close was | brighter than Jupiter or Venus, and one, seen by a | = si 
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